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Art. III. — Critical and Miscellaneous Writings of T. 
Noon Talfourd, Author of " Ion." Philadelphia ; 
Carey & Hart. 1842. 12mo. pp. 354. 

Among the many gifted minds who have been influenced 
by the spirit which Wordsworth infused into the literature of 
the present age, there is hardly one who approaches nearer, 
in the tone and character of his writings, to the bard of Rydal 
Mount than Thomas Noon Talfourd, the poet and essayist. 
He belongs to that class of authors, who manifest so much 
purity and sweetness of disposition, that our admiration for 
their talents is often merged in our love for their qualities of 
heart. Criticism shrinks from a cold analysis of their powers. 
Their occasional fooleries of taste and faults of style are 
rarely visited with the pitiless peltings of sarcastic rebuke. 
Wherever they find a reader, they find a friend. A spirit of 
affectionate partisanship mingles with most criticisms on their 
writings. All who have partaken of their intellectual com- 
panionship have a deep sympathy in their personal welfare. 
We may be almost said to joy in their joy, and grieve in 
their grief. If they be not bound to us by the ties of con- 
sanguinity, they are still the brethren of our minds and 
hearts. Oceans cannot separate them from our love. Na- 
tional differences cannot alienate them from our affections. 
Wherever they go, they have the "freedom of the city." 
Wordsworth, Lamb, Dickens, Talfourd, Frederika Bre- 
mer, allowing for their intellectual diversities and the different 
influences which have modified their genius, are all authors 
who make personal friends wherever their writings penetrate. 
They are present to the mental eye with as much distinct- 
ness as the companions of our daily walks. 

In speaking of Talfourd as a mental pupil of Words- 
worth, we do not mean to say that he is an imitator of his 
master's manner, or that he closely copies any of his prom- 
inent beauties or defects ; but merely that the tone and aim of 
the writings of the two are similar. In the spirit and essence 
of his genius, and not in its outward form and expression, is he 
a Wordsworthian. He, indeed, often adopts expressions 
and images which Wordsworth, in the severe simplicity of his 
taste, would reject with disdain. His style is richly laden 
with ornament, and almost monotonously musical in its flow. 
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His thoughts are more often seen in the imperial robes of 
rhetoric than in its suit of "homely russet brown." The 
rich flush of imagination colors his whole diction. At times, 
he is fastidiously nice in his choice of language, and a fond- 
ness for dainty and delicate epithets sometimes gives to his 
style an appearance of prettiness and enfeebling affectation. 
He luxuriates too much in the "nectared sweets" of 
language and imagery, and is apt to impair the manliness 
and vigor of his diction by redundant fancies and sugared 
words. When his own stores of sweetness fail him, he avails 
himself of those belonging to others. His diction is studded 
with apt quotations, teeming with richness of sentiment and 
style. But still he shares in all the essential characteristics 
of the school of Wordsworth, and gives evidence on every 
page of that " quiet eye, which sleeps and broods on his own 
heart." The mingling spirits of meditation and imagination 
are the inspiration both of his poetry and criticism. His 
manner is almost always quiet, even when he is severe. 
There is nothing in his general style to interrupt the calm and 
steady flow of his thoughts and feelings — no glare, no rush, 
no epigrammatic point, no "agony " and " wreaking " of mind 
upon expression. His temper is kindly, and averse from any 
use of sarcasm and denunciation. There is even little evi- 
dence in his writings of that directness and dogmatism, which 
sometimes spring from the untrammelled exercise of a sharp, 
clear intellect, seeing objects in the white light of reason. 
His logic is often held in bondage to his affections or associ- 
ations, and accommodates itself to the wishes of his heart. 
He is apt to consider matters of reasoning and observation 
as though they were matters of taste. As a logician, he has 
many of those faults which poets who aspire to the honors of 
dialectics, experience so much difficulty in avoiding. He 
would probably be a more pleasing writer, if his fine human- 
ity were accompanied with greater strength of passion, or 
more grasp and independence of understanding. 

The prose essays, the title of which we have chosen as a 
caption for our notice of Talfourd, abound in beauty. In- 
deed, the author's mind seems hardly to apprehend the mean 
and the deformed. His heart and imagination flow out in 
his compositions, and color and consecrate whatever they 
touch. It is difficult to resist their pleading tones, even 
when they appear as advocates for critical fallacies. The 
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sophistry of their warm goodness is more pleasing than the 
logic of passionless reasoning. They seem to have been 
nurtured on the " selectest influences of creation," and to 
have been preserved from the "contagion of the world's 
slow stain." Love, beauty, goodness, sincerity, pure 
thoughts, and fine sympathies, all in human character which 
is sweet and gentle, seem to have sprung up in his nature as 
from celestial seed. An air of inexpressible purity is spread 
over his compositions. There is not one premeditated line 
in his prose or verse, which can be associated with a base or 
immoral idea. It may be said of him with truth, that al- 
though he has been the source of much pure delight to thou- 
sands, he has never made his talents ministers of evil, nor 
sought popularity by pampering depraved tastes. Through- 
out his works, we ever find beauty linked with goodness. 

The reprints of what are called the "modern periodical 
essayists," including the present collection of the writings of 
Talfourd, naturally suggest a comparison between the peri- 
odical literature of the present age, and that which existed in 
England during the latter half of the last century. No publish- 
er, however enterprising, would hazard a republication of arti- 
cles extracted from the old European and Gentleman's Mag- 
azines, and the Monthly Review. Indeed, until the establish- 
ment of the Edinburgh Review in 1802, there were few, if any, 
periodicals worthy of comparison with the critical journals of 
the present day. Before that period, the regular monthly 
visiters to the fireside and the study were conducted by men 
of inferior abilities, and rarely contained articles worthy of 
preservation. There was an equal want of good books and 
good critics. On the publication of any work by an author of 
reputation, the reviewer tamely and timidly followed the foot- 
prints of his opinions and investigations, and rarely attempt- 
ed more than a meek digest of both. No task can be more 
severe than to travel through the sterile tracts of periodical 
literature during the period we have indicated. The very 
appearance and " complement extern " of an old magazine 
is suggestive of insipidity and dulness. We can pick up little 
in it but the dry chips and shavings of thought and knowl- 
edge. Letters from country gentlemen about some subject 
in which none but country gentlemen can be supposed to 
take any interest — communications from small antiquarians, 
on small antiquities — a large number of metrical pieces which 
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no country editor would now dare to publish in his poetical 
corner — the ambitous struggle of the meanest mediocrity to 
look like moderate talent — the coquetry of Mr. Robert 
Merry, the divine poet, with Miss Anna Matilda, the sad 
poetess, both hailing from Delia Crusca — an infinite number 
of little epistles on little subjects, devoid alike of forcible 
thought and vigorous expression — every thing, in short, but 
things of interest and excellence, composed the material of 
most periodicals during the last fifty years of the eighteenth 
century. The Reviews conducted for a short period by 
Gilbert Stuart and Dr. Smollett were, by virtue of their ran- 
cor and malice, an exception to the stupidity of the mass. 
But flatness, insipidity, an absence of valuable information 
and mental vigor, a cringing and creeping deference to es- 
tablished codes of criticism, and a sickening weakness of 
expression, characterized most monthly journals during that 
period, when their contributors peopled the mansion-houses 
of fat-witted country squires, and the attics and cellars of 
Grub Street. How that unfortunate portion of our fellow- 
creatures, known by the name of the "reading-public," 
could not only purchase, but read, these stupid apologies 
for literature, is a mystery more puzzling than the de- 
bated authorship of Junius. It is impossible to discern the 
exact point in the descent of literature, when its productions 
will cease to command the money, and excite the attention, 
of the simple and the well meaning. People in all times have 
their own peculiar methods of obtaining misery at a cheap 
rate. We buy ninepenny reprints of fashionable novels. 
But the Edinburgh Review disturbed the smooth, stagnant 
waters of monthly and quarterly dulness. The tone of its 
early numbers was such as to make all disciples of stu- 
pidity and all professors of bathos fear and tremble. It 
was radical, revolutionary, almost piratical, in its warfare 
against existing abuses. It had the hardihood to consider 
folly, affectation, and undue pretensions, as crimes deserving 
of severe punishment. Its principal writers were men of 
fine clear intellect, with an exquisite perception of the ludi- 
crous, a large command of the language, and a singular union 
of the sharp, fleering tone of dogmatists, with the accom- 
plishments of scholars and men of taste. They were distin- 
guished for subtlety rather than amplitude of comprehension ; 
and were better fitted to discern with delicate tact the faults 
and absurdities of hacks and pedants, than to detect, appre- 
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ciate, and foster the writings of great, but undisciplined, genius. 
They battled as fiercely against Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, and Montgomery, as they did against the 
poor poetasters and literary fops and hirelings, whose names 
it would be almost a disgrace to remember. The success 
of their first efforts against book-makers, and the favor with 
which their lively and malicious pleasantry was received by 
the public, appear to have impressed them with a magnified 
idea of their own importance and powers. They constituted 
themselves, with a quiet assurance almost unparalleled in 
literary history, the judges of the whole realm of letters ; 
stated and abandoned their own laws of criticism at pleasure ; 
considered the publication of a book as prima facie evidence 
of crime, of which only great merit could be received in 
apology ; summoned every writer to their tribunal, and dealt 
out to him eulogy or blame as their tastes, whims, wit, or 
politics might prompt ; were often intolerant and harsh in 
their judgments, where the victim could bring strong recom- 
mendations to mercy ; and, by the mingled force of talent and 
assurance, they contrived for a series of years, and in a time 
affluent in great names, to exercise a predominant influence 
upon public opinion, and to give the tone to public taste. 
Grub-street fought desperately at first to regain its old do- 
minion ; but it soon fell, " pierced through and through with 
cunning words," and was buried beneath the weight of its 
own explanatory, defamatory, and lugubrious pamphlets, — 
forty of which, excited by articles in the Edinburgh, and 
accusing it of all modes and shows of literary injustice, 
dropped heavily from the press in one year. 

The success which attended the great Quarterly gave 
a strong impulse to periodical literature. Magazines and re- 
views multiplied rapidly. Almost all the talent of Great 
Britain found its way occasionally into their pages. Each 
of the great political and religious parties had its code of 
criticism, its rank and file of periodical essayists, its repre- 
sentatives of party principles and party literature. Each 
journal attempted to surpass its contemporaries in vigor, 
brilliancy, and point. A certain fierceness of tone was in- 
fused into criticism. No writer, however high his genius or 
noble his motives, could publish a book without suffering in- 
sult and injustice from some one of these flashing and bitter 
exponents of cliques and parties. Shelley, Byron, Hunt, 
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Hazlitt, Barry Cornwall, Keats, Campbell, Southey, Words- 
worth, were all defamed or eulogized as clashing tastes or 
opinions dictated. Hunt and Hazlitt, in particular, were 
studiously libelled for many years, in all the Tory jour- 
nals. Amidst all this injustice and brilliant bitterness and 
vituperation, however, there was often manifested much 
mental power, and a great amount of valuable knowl- 
edge. Essays on all subjects connected with the philos- 
• ophy of literature, history, and politics, the productions of 
men like Mackintosh, Jeffrey, Hallam, Gifford, Southey, 
Campbell, Macaulay, and Carlyle, were almost as common 
as the literary immoralities and cruelties with which they 
were accompanied. In looking over a file of the Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews, we often find a grave disquisition 
followed by a furious political diatribe, and preceded by a 
fleering attack on some Whig or Tory poet. The political 
bigotries, which would seem to be out of place in any other 
locality than a bar-room, are often warmly defended in the 
same journal which contains an eloquent and noble piece of 
aesthetic criticism, or a vigorous and comprehensive essay on 
Milton or Bacon. Many of the political papers, and unjust 
criticisms also, though intended to serve a transient purpose, 
often displayed great dialectical and rhetorical skill. Analy- 
sis prompted by sincerity, benevolence, and principle, is 
often less keen and powerful than analysis stimulated by 
envy, intolerance, and all uncbaritableness. 

We have intimated our high opinion of the value of the 
essays and disquisitions with which British periodical litera- 
ture is now so amply filled. An eminent publishing house 
in Philadelphia has very wisely undertaken to reprint these, 
and to give them a general circulation in the United States. 
To this enterprise we owe the collection of Talfourd's prose 
writings, — gems which were originally set in the Retro- 
spective Review and New Monthly Magazine, but which did 
riot attract, in that form, perhaps from the very fineness of 
their workmanship, the attention they deserved. They bear 
in almost every sentence marks of care and labor, and are 
distinguished from the compositions of contemporary essay- 
ists, not only by peculiarities of temperament and opinion, 
but by the sedate beauty and calmness of their tone. We 
can perceive in them none of that deliberate fury, that spas- 
modic and convulsed energy, that incessant struggle after 
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brilliancy, which characterize the style of most writers for 
the English magazines. They do not appear to be the 
productions of haste, prejudice, or whim, but seem to have 
been carefully meditated in those hours of the author's life, 
which were peculiarly favorable to chasteness of thought and 
felicity of composition. Nothing appears in them calculated 
to suggest the hired hack, torturing his mind into something 
like vigor, inspired by a distant view of the high reward of 
eight guineas a sheet. 

His critical writings manifest on every page a sincere, 
earnest, and sympathizing love of intellectual excellence and 
moral beauty. The kindliness of temper and tenderness of 
sentiment, with which they are animated, are continually sug- 
gesting pleasant thoughts of the author. He festoons the 
scalpel of the critic with roses. Hatred, scorn, and dog- 
matism rarely vex the unruffled stream of his thoughts and 
emotions. A fine humanity pervades and harmonizes his 
mind. But his sweetness of disposition in many cases dis- 
turbs the clear action of his intellect. The critic, of all 
persons, should have a keen eye. His province is to see, 
more, perhaps, than it is to feel. If the clearness of his 
vision is dimmed by discipleship or enmity, or if the object 
which he examines be discolored by the hues of his own 
mind, he gives us a fancy picture, not a portrait ; he adds 
or takes away from the original, until its real features are 
lost. In Talfourd's critiques, we discover much which can 
hardly be called critical. The judge is too apt to lose him- 
self in the advocate or disciple. To use his own words, 
in speaking of Hazlitt, he sometimes confounds the pro- 
cesses of argument with those of feeling. He is more often 
at the feet of Gamaliel than in the judgment-seat. He bends 
his knee in reverent homage to the great and the good. 
The splendid notices of Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, and 
Mackenzie, are rapturous hymns in praise of those authors, 
rather than sharp, analytical judgments on their merits. 
Talfourd has none of that dogmatism of feeling, which 
impels Macaulay to exalt himself above his subject, and 
remorselessly analyze and dissect even his favorite authors ; 
neither does he, like the same writer, take some authors 
captives of his criticism, and exhibit their scalps in proof of 
his prowess. All warfare against poets or prose writers, 
whether conducted on Indian or civilized principles, he 
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steadily eschews. He becomes really critical only when he 
applies the principles educed from the works of his favorite 
authors to writings which are formed on a different system, 
or which spring from a different moral or mental source ; 
and then he is frequently partial and one-sided in his view. 
He describes the genius of a poet, not as it is in reality, but 
as it has affected his own imagination and sympathies ; and he 
consequently pours out, in the praise of a cherished author, 
the whole wealth of suggestive thought which belongs to his 
own mind. He thus gives the object of his eulogy credit 
for all the ideas and imaginations which he has awakened, 
as well as for all which he has directly imparted. By this 
method, we have an abstract and expression of two minds, 
not of one, — as in the Dialogues reported by Plato, where 
the disciple adds to the teachings of the master, without 
claiming his share of the joint product. 

The prominent characteristic of Talfourd's critical sys- 
tem is his view of the nature and sphere of imagination, 
stated with considerable definiteness in his articles on Matu- 
rin, Wordsworth, and Hazlitt, and influencing his judgment 
in others. This theory essentially modifies his opinions of 
books and men, and, though beautiful in itself, appears to lie 
open to weighty objections. It is a curious fact, and one 
which well illustrates the influence of the spirit of disciple- 
ship, that Talfourd narrows the domain of imagination within 
the sphere of Wordsworth's genius. His definition of the 
faculty is as follows : " In our sense, it is that power by 
which the spiritualities of our nature, and the sensible images 
derived from the material universe, are commingled at the 
will of the possessor. It has thus a twofold operation, — 
the bodying forth of feelings, sentiments, and ideas, in beau- 
tiful and majestic forms, and giving to them local habitations ; 
and the informing the colors and shapes of matter with the 
properties of the soul." 

This definition we conceive to be narrow. It does not 
cover the whole extent of the power. It restricts the opera- 
tion of the faculty to the capacity of discerning, suggesting, 
and commingling analogies. Is this the whole of its prov- 
ince ? Are not the creation of individual characters and the 
invention of incident among its legitimate efforts ? The 
conception and creation of the characters of Lear and Mac- 
beth seem to us as noble efforts of the imagination, as the 
commingling of the spiritualities of their natures with the sen- 
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sible images derived from the material universe. To apply 
the argumentum ad hominem, we might ask, is not the crea- 
tion of the character of Ion out of the finest elements of hu- 
manity as grand and beautiful an operation of the " faculty 
divine," as any of the images in which his thoughts and senti- 
ments take shape and hue ? But Wordsworth is deficient in 
the power of creating character and incidents. His genius is 
intensely subjective and egotistical. He pours his per- 
sonal feelings into every thing he writes. He makes nature 
and man speak in his peculiar dialect. A theory must there- 
fore be invented, by which the poetic power of Wordsworth 
shall be made the measure of the poetic power itself ; and Tal- 
fourd has effected this, with a seeming unconsciousness of 
sophistry which it is quite edifying to witness. 

There is still another objection to be made to Talfourd's 
critical canons. Connected with his theory of the scope of 
the imagination, he has another relating to its operation as 
the reconciling and harmonizing principle of the mind. He 
also gives to its analogies more authority than belongs to the 
deductions of the understanding. In his system, imagination 
sees truth in clear vision. Like figures, it cannot lie. All 
the other mental faculties are liable to delude us, but this 
divine power, if it exist at all, must ever picture forth what is 
real and true. It discerns the eternal substance, not the 
" shows and shams," of things. " A mirror can no more re- 
flect an object which is not before it, than the imagination 
can show the false and the baseless." Our author, indeed, 
gives it all the intuitive power which Cousin confers on the 
" spontaneous reason." We are gravely told, that the fac- 
culty is never irregular, confused, dim, or unreal in any of its 
manifestations ; that gaudiness of diction, excess of meta- 
phor, turbulence, and a number of other qualities which 
many good people conceive to spring from the predomi- 
nance of the poetic faculty, do not arise from an ill-regulated 
imagination, for such a term is altogether inapplicable to the 
power, but rather from excessive sensibility and verbal flu- 
ency. He is certainly correct in distinguishing false from 
true imagination, and vindicating the faculty from many of 
the tasteless enormities which have passed for its creations ; 
but in his zeal he forgets facts and abandons logic. From his 
statement it would seem that no one can imagine what does 
not exist ; that we are never fooled by fantasy ; and that 
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Hamlet grossly libelled the power, when he hinted the pos- 
sibility that his imaginations might be as foul as Vulcan's 
stithy. Besides, our author, in his other essays, is not alto- 
gether faithful to his own principles. We can occasionally 
detect expressions and illustrations, which are logically in- 
consistent with his cherished notion. His admiration, at 
times, will burst out, in spite of his theory, in praise of ima- 
gination when it is distempered, or shadows forth unreal 
mockeries. 

The notion that the imagination acts as the harmonizing 
principle of the mind we conceive to be fallacious. The 
general suffrage would be in favor of a directly opposite opin- 
ion. Besides, it does not follow from Talfourd's definition 
of the faculty, and it is likewise contradicted by facts. It is 
merely an assumption. The method of reasoning which the 
author followed in arriving at his singular conclusion, was 
probably something like this ; — Wordsworth must be 
placed above all the other poets of the age. The mind of 
Wordsworth as developed in his writings is harmonious. It 
rarely seems stung and stirred into action by passion and im- 
pulse ; it is cool and philosophic. Therefore the imagina- 
tion, which above all others is the faculty of the poet, must 
act as the reconciling principle of the soul, and be the source 
of its harmony. — This is truly an accommodation of the 
" shows of things to the desires of the mind," which reflects 
more credit upon the poet than the logician. 

We cannot see any necessary connexion at all between 
the power of commingling at will the ' ' spiritualities of our 
nature " with sensible images, and a harmonized state of the 
whole inward nature. Among Wordsworth's contempora- 
ries, Shelley and Byron are examples at once of great imagi- 
nations and unsettled minds. They possessed, in a high 
degree, the power of " informing the colors and shapes of 
matter with the properties of the soul," and " of bodying forth 
ideas, feelings, and sentiments in beautiful and majestic 
forms " ; and whether these ideas, feelings, and sentiments 
were pernicious or good, false or true, the forms in which 
they were embodied were still beautiful and majestic. 

" For they knew 
How to make madness beautiful ; and threw 
O'er erring thoughts and deeds a heavenly hue 
Of words, like sunbeams, dazzling, as they past, 
The eyes which o'er them shed tears feelingly and fast." 

The " heavenly hue" of all language comes from imagi- 
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nation, and cannot be caught from the lexicon ; and the fact 
that this has been thrown over madness, error, lust, and in- 
temperance, is too notorious to admit of doubt. From a 
single page of Shelley's writings, there can be selected as 
many examples of the true power of imagination, as defined 
by Talfourd, as animate, we had almost said, a whole book 
of the " Excursion " ; and it is equally true, that the images 
themselves are as likely to be the embodiment of restlessness, 
discontent, pantheistic abstractions, and other "spirituali- 
ties" of our nature, as of ideas, feelings, and sentiments spring- 
ing from a harmonized heart and brain. Indeed, the illustra- 
tions from Shakspeare, which, in the essay on Wordsworth, 
Talfourd adduces as instances of the highest exercise of the 
faculty, are nothing more than the throes of the imagination 
in a mind either turbulently confused, or fixedly and sullenly 
misanthropic — as with Lear in his ecstasies of passion, or 
Timon in his intensest hatred of his kind. And it is a curious 
fact that, in the composition of these dramas, Shakspeare 
himself was expressing to some extent the gloom of his own 
great soul, when it was in a condition altogether inharmoni- 
ous and un- Wordsworthian. Hallam very acutely remarks, 
" There seems to have been a period of Shakspeare's life, 
when his heart was ill at ease and ill-content with the world 
or his own conscience ; the memory of hours misspent, the 
pang of affection misplaced or unrequited, the experience of 
man's worser nature, which intercourse with ill-chosen asso- 
ciates by choice or circumstances, peculiarly teaches ; these, 
as they sunk down into the depths of his great mind, seem 
not only to have inspired into it the conception of Lear and 
Timon, but that of one primary character, the censurer of 
mankind." He then proves that the plays, in which this 
misanthropical spirit is manifested, " As You Like It," 
" Hamlet," " Measure for Measure," " Timon," and 
"Lear," all belong to one period — between 1600 and 
1604. After this time, " Shakspeare never returned to this 
type of character in the personages." 

It can hardly be denied, that Wordsworth possesses the 
power of imagination in a high degree ; but it can be denied, 
that the seeming harmonious action of his mind results from 
his possession of it. Talfourd, in another connexion, has a 
sentence which, to us, seems to explain the whole matter. 
Speaking of Mackenzie's sentimental style, he observes, "its 
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consecrations are altogether drawn from the soul. The 
gentle tinges which it casts on human life are shed not from 
the imagination or fancy, but from the affections." This is 
true of much that is poetical in Wordsworth. His mind, by 
original constitution and the circumstances attending its cul- 
ture, — from the predominance of the gentler affections over 
the passions, and of the musing and meditative over the 
impulsive portion of his nature, — is less unrestful and 
stormy than the minds of the large majority, of great poets. 
But whether it be more richly gifted with a shaping imagina- 
tion, is altogether a different question, with which the round- 
ed harmony of his powers and affections has little to do. 
Indeed, to give imagination the office not only of express- 
ing thought and feeling in pictures, but of exercising likewise 
all those functions which belong to volition, conscience, the 
affections, and the religious sentiment, is to violate all meta- 
physical propriety. 

To assert that the imagination can never reflect the unreal, 
or be the spring of any " irregularities of genius," — can never 
throw a deceptive hue over outward objects, and lead the 
mind astray, — can never pander to lust and " link vice 
to a radiant angel," — is to give the lie direct to the " Lives 
of the Poets." The imagination can, it is true, embody 
truth and goodness in the shapes and hues of grandeur and 
beauty ; but it can do, and it has done, the same to licen- 
tiousness, skepticism, and misanthropy. This is generally 
called imagination perverted ; but in Talfourd's system, the 
faculty is essentially incapable of perversion. If the poetic 
faculty had always been employed in the service of truth and 
goodness — if by its very nature it were pure and beyond 
the touch and stain of bad passions — if all its creations 
were unsullied by sin — the objections which many good 
and respectable, but somewhat narrow-minded, people en- 
tertain for what are called works of imagination, would be 
the most senseless prejudices ever held by human beings. 

We have considered Talfourd's views on this subject at 
some length, because they materially influence the character 
of his criticisms, especially upon the impulsive poets of the 
school of Byron and Shelley. He is not, it must be con- 
fessed, always consistent in the application of his principles ; 
but they are still obstinately intruded upon the reader's at- 
tention, and arouse at last that nervous opposition, which a 
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smooth and pleasant sophism, pranked out in the purple and 
fine linen of language, would at first fail to excite. We also 
object to his theory on another ground. It is the parent of 
much cant, which is growing into fashion among many of our 
own writers, about the inherent religion of poetry. Every 
young bard who stains foolscap with octo-syllabic or seven- 
syllabled verse, squeaking with " utterances " and " morning 
glories," is in danger of conceiving himself, by virtue of his 
imagination, " a sinless child " ; and in men of a higher order 
of mind, it is working a graver evil, by inducing them to ex- 
alt poetry above the Bible, — to deny altogether the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament, even in its sublime promises, and 
to believe altogether in the inspiration of Shakspeare, even 
in his puns and indecencies. 

As far as our author's criticisms are uninfluenced by his 
championship of Wordsworth, they are able and eloquent. 
His opinions appear formed from a long-continued brooding 
over the works of which he is speaking. The essay on the 
writings of Wordsworth is one of the most beautiful tributes 
of admiring gratitude ever paid to genius ; and although ex- 
cessive in the strain of eulogy, and containing some ques- 
tionable principles of taste, cannot be read without delight 
even by poetical sectarians. The finest passage is that in 
which he vindicates his master from the charge of displaying 
bad taste, both in the choice of his themes and in his rejec- 
tion of the usual blandishments of diction. 

" But most of the subjects of Mr. Wordsworth, though not ar- 
rayed in any adventitious pomp, have a real and innate gran- 
deur. True it is, that he moves not among the regalities, but 
among the humanities of his art. True it is, that his poet- 
ry does not ' make its bed and procreant cradle ' in the jut- 
ting frieze, cornice or architrave of the glorious edifices of 
human power. The universe, in its naked majesty, and man, 
in the plain dignity of his nature, are his favorite themes. And 
is there no might, no glory, no sanctity in these ? Earth has 
her own venerablenesses — her awful forests, which have dark- 
ened her hills for ages with tremendous gloom ; her mysteri- 
ous springs pouring out everlasting waters from unsearchable 
recesses ; her wrecks of elemental contests ; her jagged rocks, 
monumental of an earlier world. The lowliest of her beauties has 
an antiquity beyond that of the pyramids. The evening breeze 
has the old sweetness which it shed over the fields of Canaan, 
when Isaac went out to meditate. The Nile swells with its rich 
waters towards the bulrushes of Egypt, as when the infant 
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Moses nestled among them, watched by the sisterly love of 
Miriam. Zion's hill has not passed away with its temple, nor lost 
its sanctity amidst the tumultuous changes around it, nor even by 
the accomplishment of that awful religion of types and symbols 
which once was enthroned on its steeps. The sun to which the 
poet turns his eye is the same which shone over Thermopylae ; 
and the wind to which he listens swept over Salamis, and scat- 
tered the armaments of Xerxes " — p. 129. 

The essay on the genius of Scott is discriminating and 
well-written. Indeed, there is hardly one among the twenty- 
three essays and reviews which form the Philadelphia collec- 
tion of Talfourd's writings, which will not repay a careful 
perusal. If they do not belong to the stimulative class of 
compositions, neither can they be ranked among the nar- 
cotics. Perhaps the term " sedative " would describe them 
best. The richness of the author's mind and heart is lav- 
ished upon all. A fine detecting sense of moral and intel- 
lectual beauty — a sensibility both quick and deep — an 
imagination, affluent in images of grace and loveliness — a 
perfect command of ornate and picturesque language — are 
manifested in his treatment of every subject ; and his occa- 
sional fallacies seem to spring from a desire to vindicate 
those mental qualities intended for the service of goodness 
and virtue, from the obloquy of having ever thrown a false 
glare around error and crime. In his notices of those poets 
who have met his moral wants and natural sympathies ; who 
have been for years the cherished companions of his heart, 
and given voice and shape to his affections and feelings ; 
who have surrounded his path with forms of beauty and 
grace, and nursed all the tendencies of his nature to pensive 
musing with gentle and holy thoughts and emotions ; who 
have become, in short, part and parcel of himself, and melt- 
ed into his own being, Talfourd is almost always a wor- 
shipper rather than a critic, but a worshipper equalling in 
eloquence the idol to which he bends. His description of a 
writer's powers is so warm and kindling, and he claims for 
him such high qualities, that we are apt to meet with disap- 
pointment when we turn to the object of his eulogy, to verify 
the panegyric : and we often feel a sense of shame come 
over us, that ideas and images which can awaken in his 
nature such vivid perceptions of loveliness, power, and gran- 
deur, should often fall into our own, 
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" Like-snow flakes on a river, 
One moment bright, then lost for ever." 

Talfourd's sympathy sharpens his intellectual acuteness. 
The most recondite gleam of beauty in thought, or felicity 
in expression, he detects with a delicacy and discrimination 
which none but a poet could employ. His mind darts, with 
the speed of instinct, to the comprehension of the most subtle 
idea or allusion which reaches his imagination through his 
heart. He is almost an epicurean in his appreciation of 
some classes of poetry. He absolutely feeds on tenderness 
of sentiment and intellectual beauty. To all writers of the 
tempestuous school, who come to him with heart-shattering 
miseries, riotous and noisy in turged epithets and swelling 
diction, and demanding the sympathy and commiseration of 
the whole universe, he seems to exclaim, " disturb not my 
peace with your wailings ; my balm can assuage none of your 
pains ; you have no imagination, but only a tyrannous sen- 
sibility and a fatal fluency of language " ; but to those who 
come to him with more harmony of tongue and motion, who 
are at once " meek and bold," and who make no unneces- 
sary parade of metaphor and sinfulness, he adopts a different 
strain of remark, and gives them a home in the inmost sanc- 
tuaries of his heart. 

Numerous extracts might be made in illustration of our 
remarks on these essays. We have space but for a few, 
although the richness of the materials would warrant many. 
The following is a fine tribute to Coleridge, containing, how- 
ever, a few observations, in which most readers will hardly 
concur. 

" Not less marvellously gifted, though in a far different man- 
ner, is Coleridge, who, by a strange error, has been usually re- 
garded as belonging to the same school, partaking of the same 
peculiarities, and upholding the same doctrines. Instead, like 
Wordsworth, of seeking the sources of sublimity and of beauty 
in the simplest elements of humanity, he ranges through all his- 
tory and science, investigating all that has really existed, and all 
that has had foundation only in the strangest and wildest minds, 
combining, condensing, developing, and multiplying the rich pro- 
ducts of his research with marvellous facility and skill ; now pon- 
dering fondly over some piece of exquisite loveliness, brought from 
a wild and unknown recess ; now tracing out the hidden germ of 
the eldest and most barbaric theories ; and now calling fantastic 
spirits from the vasty deep, where they have slept since the 
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dawn of reason. The term ' myriad-minded,' which he has 
happily applied to Shakspeare, is truly descriptive of himself. 
He is not one, but Legion — ' rich with the spoils of time,' 
richer in his own glorious imagination and sportive fantasy. 
There is nothing more wonderful than the facile majesty of his 
images, or rather of his worlds of imagery, which, even in his 
poetry or his prose, start up before us self-raised and all perfect, 
like the palace of Aladdin. He ascends to the sublimest truths, 
by a winding tract of sparkling glory, which can only be de- 
scribed in his own language — 

" ' the spirits' ladder, 
That from this gross and visible world of dust 
Even to the starry world, with thousand rounds 
Builds itself up ; on which the unseen powers 
Move up and down on heavenly ministries — 
The circles in the circles, that approach 
The central sun with ever-narrowing orbit.' " 

" In various beauty of versification, he has never been exceed- 
ed. Shakspeare, doubtless, has surpassed him in linked sweet- 
ness and exquisite continuity, and Milton in pure majesty and 
classic grace — but this is in one species of verse only — and, 
taking all his trials of various metres, the swelling harmony of 
his blank verse, the sweet breathing of his gentler odes, and the 
sybil-like flutter alternate with the murmuring charm of his wiz- 
ard spells, we doubt if even these great masters have so fully 
developed the music of the English tongue. He has yet com- 
pleted no adequate memorials of his genius; yet it is most unjust 
to assert, that he has done nothing or little. To refute this asser- 
tion, there are his noble translation of Wallenstein — his love- 
poems of intensest beauty — his Ancient Mariner, with its 
touches of profoundest tenderness amidst the wildest and most 
bewildering terrors — his holy and most sweet tale of Christahel, 
with its rich enchantments and its richer humanities — the depths, 
the sublimities, and the pensive sweetness of his tragedy — the 
heart-dilating sentiments scattered through his ' Friend ' — and 
the stately imagery which breaks upon us at every turn of the 
golden paths of his metaphysical labyrinths. And, if he has a 
power within mightier than that which even these glorious crea- 
tions indicate, shall he be censured because he has deviated from 
the ordinary course of the age, in its development ; and, instead of 
committing his imaginative wisdom to the press, has delivered it 
from his living lips ? He has gone about in the true spirit of an old 
Greek bard, with a noble carelessness of self, giving fit utterance 
to the divine spirit within him. Who that heard can ever forget 
him — his mild benignity — the unbounded variety of his knowl- 
edge — the fast succeeding products of his imagination — the 
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childlike simplicity with which he rises, from the driest and 
commonest theme, into the widest magnificence of thought, 
pouring on the soul a stream of beauty and of wisdom to mellow 
and enrich it for ever ! The seeds of poetry which he has thus 
scattered, will not perish. The records of his fame are not in 
books only, but on the fleshly tablets of young hearts, who will 
not suffer it to die even in the general ear, however base and 
unfeeling criticism may deride their gratitude ! " — pp. 212 - 
214. 

In the article on Mackenzie, there is a felicitous and dis- 
criminating sketch of Sterne, which we extract : 

" We think that, on the whole, Mackenzie is the first master 
of this delicious style. Sterne, doubtless, has deeper touches of 
humanity in some of his works. But there is no sustained feel- 
ing — no continuity of emotion — no extended range of thought, 
over which the mind can brood in his ingenious and fantastical 
writings. His spirit is far too mercurial and airy to suffer him 
tenderly to linger over those images of sweet humanity which 
he discloses. His cleverness breaks the charm which his feel- 
ing spreads, as by magic, around us. His exquisite sensibility is 
ever counteracted by his perceptions of the ludicrous, and his 
ambition after the strange. No harmonious feeling breathes 
from any of his pieces. He sweeps " that curious instrument, 
the human heart," with hurried fingers, calling forth in rapid 
succession its deepest and its liveliest tones, and making only mar- 
vellous discord. His pathos is, indeed, most genuine while it 
lasts ; but the soul is not suffered to cherish the feeling which it 
awakens. He does not shed, like Mackenzie, one mild light on 
the path of life ; but scatters on it wild corruscations of ever- 
shifting brightness, which while they sometimes disclose spots of 
inimitable beauty, often do but fantastically play over objects 
dreary and revolting. All in Mackenzie is calm, gentle, harmo- 
nious. No play of mistimed wit, no flourish of rhetoric, no train 
of philosophical speculation, for a moment diverts our sympa- 
thy. Each of his best works is like one deep thought, and the 
impression which it leaves, soft, sweet, and undivided as the 
summer evening's holiest and latest sigh ! " — pp. 20, 21. 

We cannot refrain from copying the following beautiful, 
yet somewhat exaggerated, estimate of the genius of Barry 
Cornwall, not so much for its intrinsic merit, as for its afford- 
ing hearty praise to a fine poet, who has been ridiculed and 
maligned with much coarse inhumanity by a class of politi- 
cal critics in his own country. 

vol. lvii. — no. 121. 45 
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"Barry Cornwall, with the exception of Coleridge, is the most 
genuine poet of love, who has for a long period appeared among 
us. There is an intense and passionate beauty, a depth of affec- 
tion, in his little dramatic poems, which appear even in the affec- 
tionate triflings of his gentle characters. He illustrates that ho- 
liest of human emotions, which, while it will twine itself with the 
frailest twig, or dally with the most evanescent shadow of crea- 
tion, wasting its excess of kindliness on all around it, is yet able 
to ' look on tempests and be never shaken.' Love is gently om- 
nipotent in his poems ; accident and death itself are but passing 
clouds, which scarcely vex, and which cannot harm it. The 
lover seems to breathe out his life in the arms of his mistress, as 
calmly as the infant sinks into its softest slumber. The fair 
blossoms of his genius, though light and trembling at the breeze, 
spring from a wide, and deep, and robust stock, which will sus- 
tain far taller branches without being exhausted. In the vision 
where he sees ' the famous Babylon,' in his exquisite sonnets, 
and yet more in his Marcian Colonna, has he shown a feeling 
and a power for the elder venerableness of the poetic art, which, 
we are well assured, he is destined successfully to develope." — 
p. 215. 

The work on which Talfourd has expended the full wealth 
of his genius, is the tragedy of " Ion." Schlegel says, in his 
observations on Lear, " Of the heavenly beauty of Cordelia, 
I do not dare to speak." A moral fear of a similar nature 
should come over the heart of every critic, who attempts to 
" break into parts for separate contemplation" this exqui- 
site creation of our author's mind. A person who reads it 
in an earnest, sympathizing spirit, and allows the full stream 
of its harmony to flow at once into his heart, conscience, 
and imagination, is in little danger of exaggerating its excel- 
lence by hyperbolical panegyric. The fine humanity which 
breathes through it touches the finest chords of the moral 
nature. Its ideal of greatness and virtue is the same which 
Christ taught and realized. It teaches, that gentleness is 
power, and self-sacrifice the noblest ambition. The flow of 
the verse, the exquisite nicety of the language, the pictur- 
esque beauty of the imagery, the holiness and elevation of 
the thoughts, the delicious purity and sweetness of the tone 
of the composition, and the rare spiritual harmony with which 
it is pervaded, entitle it to a very high rank among the great 
poems which no age will willingly let die. The character 
of Ion is the embodiment of moral beauty. It could have 
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risen from the depths of no soul but one of singular purity 
and loveliness. It is one of those " things of beauty," which 
become a " joy for ever. " It "floats like a lily, on the 
river of our thoughts." Any objections to the work which 
criticism may raise, cannot break one link in that golden 
chain by which it is bound to our deepest sympathies and 
highest imaginations. 

Talfourd is the author of two other tragedies, which have 
less merit and celebrity than " Ion " — " The Athenian Cap- 
tive," and " Glencoe." Both are well written, and if pro- 
duced by any other man than the author of " Ion," would be 
justly esteemed as evincing considerable dramatic power, 
force of thought, and fineness as well as strength of imagina- 
tion. But their intrinsic excellence is underrated from their 
being tried by the standard which their elder brother estab- 
lished. " Glencoe," in particular, is a noble drama, replete 
with grandeur and beauty of sentiment and expression, and 
displaying much skill in the delineation of character. 

The exuberance of imagination and sensibility, which Tal- 
fourd manifests in all his compositions, seem to indicate that 
his true vocation is poetry. In kindly feeling, in genial 
sympathy with his race, in that running over of the heart in 
the worship of all that is great and good in character and 
life, in all those qualities which mark the musing and imagi- 
native poet, he is perhaps not excelled by any contemporary. 
Still, with a nature which seems so singularly fitted for the 
quiet pursuits of literature, his life thus far must have been 
somewhat practical. He is a distinguished lawyer and poli- 
tician. His literary productions have been conceived and 
executed in the pauses of active professional business. He 
is one of those authors, against whom we never bring the 
complaint of having written too much. Indeed, we wish 
that lie would abandon other avocations, and devote himself 
wholly to letters. This wish, as generally applied, we know, 
is nothing more than a sickening expression of mawkishness 
and hypocrisy ; but in the case of Talfourd, it springs direct- 
ly from the heart of every reader who has drawn delight and 
mental nourishment from his writings. We rather grudge 
the hours which poets of his class devote to more worldly 
duties. We imagine we have a moral claim upon their souls, 
and hardly acknowledge their right to give their powers 
any other direction than what seems at once to be their natu- 
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ral tendency, and to minister to our highest pleasures. If, 
however, our author should not add one line to what he has 
already written, his name is sure to be warmly cherished by 
those to whom his works have been pleasant and profitable 
companions, with familiar faces ever beaming with benignity 
and sinlessness ; whose love of moral and intellectual excel- 
lence he has kindled or elevated ; and who can pardon an 
occasional paradox or fallacy, when it springs from a desire 
to vindicate the intrinsic nobleness of the poet's vocation, 
and is associated with such high moral principle, and so 
many valuable and soul-animating truths. 



Art. IV. — Collections of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. Vol. VIII. of the Third Series. Boston : 
Charles C. Little and James Brown. 1843. 8vo. pp. 
348. 

After an interval longer than usual, the Massachusetts 
Historical Society has made another valuable addition to its 
rich collections. Our attention has been drawn to the pres- 
ent volume, specially, by a communication contained in it 
from Mr. P. C. Gray, relating to the early laws of Massa- 
chusetts ; of which we shall speak more particularly, after a 
cursory notice of the matters which precede it. 

The first article is a translation of a part of the " History 
of Ferdinand and Isabella " by Bernaldez ; a work never 
printed. The part translated is taken from a manuscript copy, 
belonging to Mr. Prescott, the author of the history of the 
same royal couple. It, is confined to the account of Colum- 
bus, which derives its principal interest from the circum- 
stance that he was a favorite guest of the author, who was 
curate of Los Palacios, a town of Andalusia, in Spain. Ber- 
naldez framed his simple narrative, partly from oral commu- 
nications derived from personal intercourse with Columbus, 
and partly from the papers which the great navigator placed 
in his hands. 

This extract is followed by a brief narrative of Bartholo- 
mew Gosnold's voyage in 1602, and the consequent attempt 
to colonize New England. Gabriel Archer's " Relation," 



